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Suggestions 


PROGRAMS 

Full  instructions  regarding  preparation  of  programs  and  planting  of  trees  have 
been  given  in  previous  annuals.  The  following  much-needed  suggestions  can  not  be 
too  often  repeated  : 

1.  Make  programs  long  enough  to  admit  of  pleasurable  variety;  but  not  too  long 
lest  interest  in  the  exercises  may  flag. 

2.  Have  as  many  children  as  possible  from  the  different  grades  take  part  in  the 
exercises. 

3.  Have  a  place  in  the  program  for  an  essay  or  talk  on  the  beauty,  utility  and 
peculiar  habits  of  the  trees  to  be  planted. 

4.  Interest  the  patrons  of  the  schools  in  attending  the  Arbor  Day  exercises,  and 
encourage  the  children  to  plant  trees,  vines  or  shrubs  at  their  homes. 

5.  Have  short  talks  by  some  of  the  school  officers  or  other  prominent  residents  of 
the  district. 

6.  Give  especial  attention  to  the  committing  to  memory  by  the  children  of  selec¬ 
tions  on  nature  and  on  patriotism. 

7.  Have  children  learn  for  that  day  some  one  of  our  national  songs. 

8.  The  programs  outlined  in  this  annual  are  suggestive  only.  Vary  to  suit 
time  and  condition,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  include  new  ideas  which  may  occur 
to  you. 


Model  Programs 


I 

1.  Opening  exercises — heading  from  the  Scriptures  or  other  appropriate  writings. 

2.  Reading  of  Arbor  Day  Law. 

3.  Song. 

4.  Superintendent’s  letter  to  school  officers  and  teachers. 

5.  Recitation  —  “  Three  Trees.” 

6.  Reading  —  “  How  our  Birds  Protect  our  Trees.”  Merriam. 

7.  Recitation  —  “  Stream,  Old  Glory.”  Spofford. 

8.  Song — Patriotic. 

9.  Superintendent’s  letter  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools. 

10.  Recitation  —  “  Mother  Earth.”  Six  children. 

11.  Recitation  —  “  The  Little  Brothers  of  the  Air.”  Four  pupils. 

12.  Recitation  —  “  The  American  Flag.”  Winthrop. 

13.  Marching  Song. 

14.  Planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

15.  Closing  Song  —  Patriotic. 

II 

1.  Opening  exercises —  Reading  from  the  Scriptures  or  other  appropriate  writings. 

2.  Reading  of  Arbor  Day  Law. 

3.  Song. 

4.  Superintendent’s  letter  to  school  officers  and  teachers. 

5.  Essay  or  address — “  What  Arbor  Day  teaches.” 

6.  Recitation — “  The  Growth  and  Age  of  Trees.”  Hurdis. 

7.  Reading — A  Tropical  Fruit  Tree.” 

8.  Recitation  —  “  A  Cluster  of  Curious  Trees.”  Eight  pupils. 

9.  Song  —  Patriotic. 

10.  Superintendent’s  letter  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools. 

11.  Essay  or  address — “  What  the  Trees  do  for  us.” 

12.  Recitation — “  Pleas  for  the  Speechless.”  Three  children, 

13.  Recitation — “  American  Flag.”  Beecher. 

14.  Marching  song. 

15.  Planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

16.  Closing  song. 


Superintendent’s  Letter 


To  School  Officers  and  Teachers  : 

Arbor  Day  is  productive  of  good  as  its  value  is  realized,  and  its  observance  en¬ 
forced.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  has  set  apart  that  day  by  law  for  a  specific 
purpose ;  and  made  it  obligatory  upon  school  officers  and  teachers  to  secure  fitting 
obedience  to  its  provisions.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  therefore,  they  will  do  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  make  the  day  what  it  should  be  to  schools  and  to  children. 

The  State  has  recently  purchased  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  lands  to  secure  the 
supply  of  water  needed  for  the  canals  and  for  the  Hudson  river.  For  many  years  trees 
have  been  needlessly  destroyed,  and  their  loss  is  severely  felt.  As  an  economic 
measure  tree-planting  commends  itself  to  every  thoughtful  citizen.  The  money  value 
of  trees  is  very  great  for  fuel,  for  lumber  and  timber,  for  shade  to.  herds  and  flocks, 
for  adequate  protection  to  the  water  supply  of  streams.  Constant  planting  of  trees 
must  keep  pace  with  their  constant  consumption  ;  indeed  for  many  years  the  planting 
must  largely  exceed  the  consumption  to  supply  the  great  loss  of  trees  already  incurred. 
It  is  possible,  by  the  constant  and  systematic  work  of  Arbor  Day  to  increase  many 
fold  the  number  of  trees  planted  ;  and  thus  eventually  to  add  largely  to  the  value  of 
the  productive  industries  of  the  state. 

The  Maple,  our  State  Tree,  deserves  special  consideration  from  school  officers 
and  teachers.  Beside  securing  the  planting  of  the  tree  in  school  grounds,  it  is  well  to 
recommend  and  secure  its  planting  by  the  roadside  as  far  as  possible  by  individuals  in 
every  part  of  the  district.  In  a  few  years  the  trees,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  be 
valuable  for  shade,  and  for  the  sugar  they  will  supply  their  owners.  No  tree  can  be 
planted  that  surpasses  the  Maple  in  beauty  and  in  the  value  of  its  products.  If  land- 
owners  prefer  to  plant  oaks,  or  elms,  or  chestnuts  welcome  them  to  the  army  of  tree- 
planters  and  bid  them  God-speed  in  their  work. 

But  Arbor  Day  has  a  far  higher  value  to  the  State  than  as  a  means  of  multiplying 
any  or  all  of  its  material  resources.  No  exercise  of  the  school  year  can  give  children 
more  useful  lessons  or  make  deeper  impression  on  character  and  life.  It  brings  them 
face  to  face  with  Nature,  and  leads  them  to  observe  varieties  of  trees,  plants,  flowers 
and  birds.  It  gives  opportunity  for  practical  instruction  in  planting  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  suggests  their  value  at  the  home  as  well  as  at  school.  It  helps  them  to  love, 
and  prize,  and  seek  what  is  pure,  and  beautiful,  and  true,  and  good.  With  its  patriotic 
songs,  recitations  and  addresses,  it  also  inculcates  love  of  our  country,  and  reverence 
for  her  laws  and  her  flag.  Beautifying  more  and  more  with  successive  years  not  only 
thousands  of  our  school  houses  and  grounds,  but  many  more  thousands  of  our  homes; 
teaching  the  millions  of  children  as  they  study  in  these  schools,  play  in  these  grounds, 
and  live  in  these  homes  the  value  cf  patriotic  citizenship,  of  noble  character,  of  upright 
living.  Arbor  Day  will  always  command  the  highest  regard  of  every  lover  of  his 
country.  Beyond  all  rank,  or  wealth,  or  influence,  or  power,  the  richest  treasures  of  the 
State  are  her  children  in  her  public  schools.  As  they  are  prepared  to  become  high- 
minded,  honorable  men  and  women,  and  loyal  citizens,  the  State  increases  in 
dignity  and  worth.  As  officers  to  whom  the  care  of  her  children  in  her  schools  is  com¬ 
mitted  it  behooves  us  to  so  use  our  opportunities  that  the  Commonwealth  may  say  to 
each,  when  our  work  is  ended,  “  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

Faithfully  yours, 


“  To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language.” 

—  Bryant. 


Superintendent’s  Letter  to  the  Children  of  the 

Public  Schools 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  E?npire  State  : 

May  brings  the  children’s  festival  welcomed  by  all.  Arbor  Day  has  for  every 
child  privilege  and  duty,  gift  and  opportunity.  No  child  so  rich  that  the  day  can  not 
add  to  its  happiness.  No  child  so  poor  that  the  day  can  not  enrich  its  life.  No  one 
so  learned  that  new  truth  can  not  be  gained  from  the  day.  No  one  so  ignorant  that 
the  day  will  not  give  useful  teaching.  The  bright  skies,  the  stately  trees,  the  beautiful 
flowers,  the  happy  birds,  give  joyous  greeting  to  the  millions  of  children  celebrating 
this  festal  day. 

Arbor  Day  teaches  children  and  parents  too  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  live  in  such  a 
State  as  New  York,  to  enjoy  her  diversified  scenery ;  her  varied  industries  ;  her  multi¬ 
plied  resources;  her  political  rights;  the  protection  of  her  laws;  her  educational  and 
religious  advantages,  her  churches,  schools,  seminaries,  colleges,  universities,  and  above 
all  the  innumerable  benefits  of  her  happy  homes. 

Arbor  Day  emphasizes  the  duty  of  making  school  and  home  grounds  more  beauti¬ 
ful  and  valuable  by  planting  trees  and  cultivating  flowers.  In  the  study  of  trees  and 
flowers,  the  Maple,"  The  State  Tree,”  and  the  Rose,  “  The  State  Flower,”  have  special 
interest  for  all  the  children  of  the  State.  It  will  be  a  useful  exercise  to  have  essays 
Written,  or  selections  learned  and  recited  by  every  pupil  in  school  .or  at  home  on  this 
tree  and  this  flower.  It  will  tend  to  make  every  one  care  for  and  prize  them  more 
highly.  The  day  also  suggests  that  the  homes  and  the  school  houses  be  made  more 
pleasant  and  attractive  within  ;  that  places  where  children  live,  where  they  are  being 
trained  for  the  work  of  future  years,  be  made  comfortable  and  well  adapted  to  their 
needs.  If  it  pays  to  improve  and  decorate  the  surroundings  of  home  and  school,  it 
surely  pays  much  more  to  make  the  homes  and  schools  themselves  convenient  and 
beautiful.  .  Trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  and  lawns  help  to  make  the  exterior  of 
school  and  home  what  they  should  be,  and  books,  maps,  engravings,  pictures  and 
flowers  adorn  the  interior  of  home  and  school  as  well. 

Arbor  Day  also  gives  us  the  pleasure  of  caring  for  and  protecting  our  song  birds, 
which  are  always  our  friends.  Cardinal  Gibbons  aptly  said  :  “  Birds  make  the  choir  of 
the  heavens.”  What  would  the  fields  and  orchards  and  groves  be  without  our 
Robins  and  Bobolinks,  our  Orioles  and  Thrushes,  our  Larks  and  Wrens  and  Wood¬ 
peckers,  our  Finches  and  Grosbeaks  and  Swallows  and  Humming  Birds,  the  pets  of 
our  gardens  and  lawns?  Not  only  do  birds  increase  our  joy  by  their  songs,  they  also 
greatly  aid  us  by  destroying  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  pernicious  to  man. 
Pleas  in  behalf  of  the  birds  to  protect  them  from  the  demands  of  a  cruel  fashion  which 
decrees  their  destruction  will  always  be  appropriate  in  the  exercises  of  this  day. 

Arbor  Day  affords  opportunity  to  children  and  parents  alike  to  cultivate  the  virtue 
of  patriotism.  Love  of  our  country,  of  her  government,  her  laws,  her  flag,  is  the  duty 
of  every  child  in  the  State.  If  one  does  not  love  his  counfrv,  he  had  better  leave, 
for  his  country’s  good.  To  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance  his  country’s  welfare,  to 
protect  her  honor,  to  uphold  her  flag,  is  to  do  what  is  always  noble  and  right.  To  do 
less  is  to  prove  oneself  unworthy  the  privilege  of  living  in  such  a  country  as  ours. 
The  youngest  children  who  sing  these  patriotic  songs,  who  learn  these  patriotic 
words, who  hear  these  patriotic  addresses,  will  receive  patriotic  impulses  of  untold 
value  in  forming  the  character  and  fashioning  the  life  of  worthy,  loyal,  honorable 
citizens  of  th^State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

If  you,  dear  boys  and  girls,  will  try,  you  will  make  this  Arbor  Day  inspiring  and 
ennobling  not  only  to  those  taking  part  in  its  observance,  but  to  all  who  love  our 
schools,  our  State,  and  our  country.  What  you  have  done  in  past  years  is  proof  of 
what  you  will  do  this  year  and  in  the  years  to  come.  At  last  Arbor  Day  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  not  only  by  every  pupil  in  our  schools,  but  by  every  parent  as  “  The  Children's 
Holiday,”  sacred  to  learning,  to  patriotism  and  humanity. 

Your  obedient  servant. 
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Planting  promises  a  more  lasting  pleasure  than  building.  Trees  have  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  suits  our  taste,  and  that  is  annual  variety. 


Responsive  Readings 


Teacher:  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food.  Pupils :  The  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Teacher:  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  Pupils  : 
He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  streams  of  water  that  bringeth  its  fruit  in  its 
season,  whose  leaf  also  doth  not  wither,  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

Teacher:  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord 
is.  Pupils:  For  he  shall  be  like  a  tree,  planted  by  the  water,  and  spreadeth  out 
roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  fear  when  heat  cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green, 
and  shall  not  be  careful  in  the  year  of  drouth,  neither  shall  cease  from  yielding  fruit. 

Teacher:  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again, 
and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease,  though  the  root  thereof  was  old  in 
the  earth ;  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground.  Pupils:  Yet  through  the  scent 
of  water  it  will  bud  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  s 

Teacher:  Every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit.  Pupils:  But  a  corrupt  tree 
bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 

Teacher:  A  good  tree  can  not  bringforth  evil  fruit.  Pupils  :  Neither  can  a  cor¬ 
rupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Teacher:  Whereof  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Pupils:  Make 'the  tree 
good,  and  his  fruit  good  ;  for  the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit. 

All :  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God. 

THE  FOREST  IN  MAY 

Two  spirits  abroad  in  the  air,  encountering  each  other  and  passing  into  one :  the 
spirit  of  scentless  spring  left  by  melting  snows,  and  the  spirit  of  scented  summer  born 
with  the  earliest  buds.  The  road  wound  along  beneath  trees  of  which  those  now  seen 
are  the  unworthy  survivors,  oaks  and  walnuts,  maples  and  elms,  centuries  old,  gnarled, 
massive,  drooping,  majestic,  through  whose  arches  the  sun  hurled  down  only  some 
solitary  spear  of  gold,  and  over  whose  gray  mossed  roots  some  cold  brook  crept  in 
silence  :  with  here  and  there  billowy  open  spaces  of  wild  rye,  buffalo  grass,  and  clover 
on  which  the  light  fell  in  sheets  of  radiance :  with  other  spots  so  dim  that  for  ages  no 
shoot  had  sprung  from  the  deep  black  mould  :  blown  to  and  fro  across  this  road  odours 
of  ivy,  pennyroyal  and  mint,  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  grape  :  flitting  to 
and  fro  across  it,  as  low  as  the  violet  beds,  as  high  as  the  sycamores,  unnumbered 
kinds  of  birds,  some  of  which  are  long  since  vanished. 

—  James  Lane  Allen. 

THE  STATE  FLOWER 

The  angel  of  the  flowers,  one  day, 

Beneath  a  rose-tree  sleeping  lay  : 

That  spirit  to  whose  charge  ’tis  given 
To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  of  heaven, 

Awaking  from  his  light  repose, 

The  angel  whispered  to  the  rose: 

“  O  fondest  object  of  my  care, 

Still  fairest  found,  where  all  are  fair : 

For  the  sweet  shade  thou  giv’st  to  me 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  ’tis  granted  thee.” 

“  Then,”  said  the  rose  with  deepest  glow, 

“  On  me  another  grace  bestow.” 
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The  spirit  paused,  in  silent  thought, 

What  grace  was  there  that  flowers  had  not  ? 

’Twas  but  a  moment,  o’er  the  rose 
A  veil  of  moss  the  angel  throws, 

And,  robed  in  nature’s  simplest  weed, 

Could  there  a  flower  that  rose  exceed  ? 

—  F.  W.  Krummacher. 


The  State  Tree 


ACER  BARBATUM  — SUGAR  MAPLE— ROCK  MAPLE 

Much  of  the  splendor  of  the  northern  forest  in  early  Autumn  is  due  to  the  abundance 
of  the  Sugar  or  Rock  Maple,  which  is  then  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy  by  any  upland 
tree.  Individual  trees  vary  in  the  time  and  in  the  manner  of  assuming  their  Autumn 
colors,  but  such  peculiarities  appear  fixed ;  and  are  certainly  renewed  year  after  year. 
All  the  leaves  on  a  single  branch  sometimes  turn  bright  scarlet  early  in  October,  while 
the  rest  of  the  foliage  remains  green.  On  some  trees  a  part  of  the  leaves  turn  scarlet 
and  a  part  orange,  or  yellow;  on  others  all  the  leaves  assume  shades  of  bright  clear 
yellow  ;  and  on  others  a  few  leaves  become  red  or  yellow  on  different  parts  long  before 
the  remainder  lose  their  dark  green  summer  color. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  undergrowth  in  some  of  the  forest  regions  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States  composed  entirely  of  young  Sugar  Maples.  Thus, 
the  multiplication  of  this  tree  is  insured,  and  its  value  in  forest  composition  increased 
by  the  remarkable  ability  it  possesses  while  young  to  grow  under  the  dense  shade  of 
other  trees. 

THE  GROWTH  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

Than  a  tree,  a  grander  child  earth  has  not. 

What  are  the  boasted  palaces  of  man, 

Imperial  city,  or  triumphal  arch, 

To  forests  of  innumerable  extent. 

Which  time  confirms,  which  centuries  waste  not  ? 

Oaks  gather  strength  for  ages,  and  when  at  last 
They  wane,  so  beauteous  in  decrepitude, 

So  grand  in  weakness,  e’en  in  their  decay 
So  venerable,  ’twere  sacrilege  t’escape 
The  consecrating  touch  of  time.  Time  watched 
The  blossom  on  the  parent  bough:  Time  saw 
The  acorn  loosen  from  the  spray:  Time  passed 
While  springing  from  its  swaddling  sheath  yon  oak, 

The  cloud-crowned  monarch  of  our  woods,  by  thorns 
Environed,  ’scaped  the  raven’s  bill,  the  tooth 
Of  goat  and  deer,  the  school-boy’s  knife,  and  sprang 
A  royal  hero  from  his  nurse’s  arms. 

Time  gave  it  seasons,  and  time  gave  it  years, 

Ages  bestowed,  and  centuries  grudged  not : 

Time  knew  the  sapling  when  gay  summer’s  breath  - 
Shook  to  the  roots  the  infant  oak,  which  after 
Tempests  moved  not :  Time  hollowed  in  its  trunk 
A  tomb  for  centuries,  and  buried  there 
The  epochs  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  states, 

The  fading  generations  of  the  world,  the  memory  of  men. 

—  Hurdis. 


“  The  lovely  Maple,  fair  is  seen 
Emerald  robed,  crowned  sylvan  queen.” 
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Old  trees  in  their  living  state  are  things  money  can  not  command. 

Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree  ; 

And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 


PLANTING  THE  TREE 


Tune — •“  America” 

From  forest  wide  and  free, 

We  bring  this  budding  tree, 

Long  may  it  wave  ! 

And  as  its  tops  climb  higher, 

Let  each  its  growth  inspire 
To  do  and  never  tire  : 

T’will  courage  give. 

The  lesson  we  will  learn 
That  if  success  we’d  earn 
On  Life’s  broad  field  ; 

We  must  look  up  and  grow, 

No  faltering  purpose  know, 

Then  shall  we  plainly  show, 

We’ll  never  yield. 

If  read  aright  you  see 
A  lesson  there  will  be, 

Of  joy  and  love, 

Learned  from  the  growing  tree 
Each  day  and  night  we’ll  be 
Nearer  the  height  we  see 
Far,  far  above. 

A  CLUSTER  OF  CURIOUS  TREES 

First  Pupil. 

The  Musical  Tree  has  a  peculiar  shaped  leaf,  and  pods  with  a  split  or  open  edge. 
The  wind  passing  through  these  gives  out  the  sound  which  gives  the  tree  its  name. 
In  Barbadoes  there  is  a  valley  filled  with  these  trees,  and  when  the  trade  winds  blow 
across  the  island,  a  constant  moaning,  deep-toned  noise  is  heard  from  it,  which,  in  the 
still  hours  of  night,  has  a  weird  and  unpleasant  effect. 

Second  Pupil. 

A  species  of  acacia,  in  the  Soudan,  is  called  the  Whistling  Tree  by  the  natives. 
Its  shoots  are  frequently,  by  the  agency  of  the  larvae  of  insects,  distorted  in  shape  and 
swollen  into  a  globular  bladder,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  After  the  insect 
has  emerged  from  a  circular  hole  in  the  side  of  this  swelling,  the  opening,  played  upon 
by  the  wind,  becomes  a  musical  instrument -equal  in  sound  to  a  flute. 

Third  Pupil. 

The  Bottle  Tree  of  Australia  is  among  the  most  singular  specimens  of  vegetable 
life.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  bottle-shaped,  increasing  in  girth  several  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  then  tapering  toward  the  top  where  it  divides  into  two  or  more  huge 
branches  bearing  foliage  composed  of  narrow  lance-shaped  leaves  from  four  to  seven 
inches  long.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet  and  measures  thirty-five 
feet  around  the  trunk. 

Fourth  Pupil. 

The  Angry  Tree  is  a  native  of  Australia.  It  reaches  the  height  of  eighty  feet  after 
a  rapid  growth,  and  in  outward  appearance  somewhat  resembles  a  gigantic  century 
plant.  When  the  sun  sets  the  leaves  fold  up  and  the  tender  twigs  coil  tightly,  like  a 
little  pig’s  tail.  If  the  shoots  are  handled  the  leaves  rustle  and  move  uneasily  for  a 
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time.  If  this  queer  plant  is  moved  from  one  pot  to  another  it  seems  angry,  and  the 
leaves  stand  out  in  all  directions  like  quills  on  a  porcupine.  A  most  pungent  and  sicken¬ 
ing  odor,  said  to  resemble  that  given  off  by  rattlesnakes  when  annoyed,  fills  the  air,  and 
it  is  only  after  an  hour  or  so  that  the  leaves  fold  in  the  natural  way. 

Fifth  Pupil. 

Weeping  Trees  are  found  in  the  forests  of  Washington  and  British  Columbia. 
These  trees  drip  copiously  during  clear,  bright  days,  when  no  dew  is  visible  elsewhere. 
The  dripping  is  so  profuse  that  the  ground  is  almost  saturated.  The  phenomenon  in 
this  case  is  caused  by  the  remarkable  condensing  power  of  the  leaves  of  the  fir.  The 
dripping  ceases  after  io  or  u  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  resumes  at  or  near  sunset. 
In  the  Island  of  Ferro  there  is  a  weeping  tree  that  supplies  all  the  men  and  beasts  of 
the  island  with  drink,  there  being  no  other  available  water  supply. 

Sixth  Pupil. 

The  Baobab  or  Monkey  Bread  must  be  the  queerest  of  trees.  It  grows  to  the 
neight  of  forty  feet,  but  its  girth  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  height,  some  trees 
being  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  An  old  baobab  in  Africa  is  more  like  a  forest  than  a 
single  tree.  Their  age  is  incalculable.  Flumboldt  considers  them  the  oldest  living 
organic  monument  of  our  planet.  It  produces  fruit  about  a  foot  long,  which  is  edible. 

Seventh  Pupil. 

The  Bread  Fruit  Tree  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and  symmetrical  trees  in  the 
world.  It  is  native  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  tree  towers  to  the  height 
of  about  fifty  feet.  Its  green,  globular  fruit,  when  baked,  offers  a  very  acceptable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  bread. 

Eighth  Pupil. 

The  Stinging  Tree  is  found  in  Queensland.  It  emits  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable 
smell,  but  is  best  known  by  its  leaf,  which  is  nearly  round,  and,  having  a  point  at  the 
top,  is  jagged  all  around  the  edge  like  a  nettle.  A  traveler  says,  “  I  have  seen  a  man, 
who  treats  ordinary  pain  lightly,  roll  on  the  ground  in  agony,  after  being  stung.  I  have 
known  a  horse  so  completely  mad,  after  getting  into  a  grove  of  these  trees,  that  he 
rushed  open-mouthed  at  every  one  who  approached  him,  and  had  to  be  shot.  Dogs, 
when  stung,  will  rush  about,  whining  piteously,  biting  pieces  from  the  affected  part. 


Arbor  Day  is  for  the  study  of  nature,  and  for  assisting  nature  in  pleasing  mankind. 
As  you  plant  a  tree  or  a  flower  remember  that  you  are  likewise  planting  a  thought  in 
your  life,  which  will  become  fragrant  and  fruitful  if  it  be  planted  in  good  soil. 

—  Frank  J.  Browne. 


All. 


MOTHER  EARTH 


Old  Mother  Earth  woke  up  from  sleep, 
And  found  she  was  cold  and  bare  ; 
The  winter  was  over,  the  spring  was  near, 
And  she  had  not  a  dress  to  wear ! 

“  Alas !  ”  she  sighed  with  great  dismay, 

“  Oh,  where  shall  I  get  my  clothes  ; 
There’s  not  a  place  to  buy  a  suit, 

And  a  dressmaker  no  one  knows.” 


Grass. 

“  I’ll  make  you  a  dress,”  said  the  springing  grass, 
Just  looking  above  the  ground, 

“  A  dress  of  green,  of  the  loveliest  sheen, 

To  cover  you  all  around.” 

Dandelion. 

“  And  we,”  said  the  dandelions  gay, 

“  Will  dot  it  wflth  yellow,  bright;” 

For-get-me-not. 

“  I’ll  make  it  a  fringe,”  said  for-get-me-not, 

“  Of  blue,  very  soft  and  light  ;  ” 
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Violet. 

“  We’ll  embroider  the  front,”  said  the  violets, 

“  With  a  lovely  purple  hue  ;  ” 

Rose. 

“  And  we,”  said  the  roses,  “  will  make  you  a  crown 
Of  red,  jewelled  over  with  dew.” 

Golden-drop. 

“  And  we’ll  be  your  gems,”  said  a  voice  from  the  shade, 

Where  the  ladies’  eardrops  live  — 

“  Orange  is  a  color  for  any  queen, 

And  the  best  that  we  have  to  give.” 

All. 

Old  Mother  Earth  was  thankful  and  glad. 

As  she  put  on  her  dress  so  gay; 

And  that  is  the  reason,  my  little  ones, 

She  is  looking  so  lovely  to-day. 

—  Selected. 

A  QUESTION 

Where  does  the  snow  go,  so  white  on  the  ground  ? 

Under  May’s  azure  no  flake  can  be  found. 

Look  into  the  lily  some  sweet  summer  hour, 

There  blooms  the  snow 
In  the  heart  of  the  flower. 

Any  fool  can  destroy  trees.  They  cannot  run  away;  and  if  they  could,  they  would 
still  be  destroyed  —  chased  and  hunted  down  as  long  as  fun  or  a  dollar  could  be  got 
out  of  their  bark  hides,  branching  horns,  or  magnificent  bole  backbones.  Few  that 
fell  trees  plant  them ;  nor  would  planting  avail  much  toward  getting  back  anything 
like  the  noble  primeval  forests.  During  a  man’s  life  only  saplings  can  be  grown,  in  the 
place  of  the  old  trees  —  tens  of  centuries  old  —  that  have  been  destroyed.  It  took 
more  than  three  thousand  years  to  make  some  of  the  trees  in  these  western  woods  — 
trees  that  are  still  standing  in  perfect  strength  and  beauty,  waving  and  singing  in  the 
mighty  forests  of  the  Sierra.  Through  all  the  wonderful,  eventful  centuries  since 
Christ’s  time  —  and  long  before  that  —  God  has  cared  for  these  trees,  saved  them  from 
drought,  disease,  avalanches,  and  a  thousand  straining,  leveling  tempests  and  floods ; 
but  he  can  not  save  them  from  fools  —  only  Uncle  Sam  can  do  that. 

—  John  Muir,  in  August  Atlantic. 

THREE  TREES 

The  pine-tree  grew  in  the  wood, 

Tapering,  straight,  and  high  ; 

Stately  and  proud  it  stood, 

Black-green  against  the  sky, 

Crowded  so  close,  it  sought  the  blue, 

And  ever  upward  it  reached  and  grew. 

The  oak-tree  stood  in  the  field. 

Beneath  it  dozed  the  herds ; 

It  gave  to  the  mower  a  shield, 

It  gave  a  home  to  the  birds. 

Sturdy  and  broad,  it  guarded  the  farms, 

With  its  brawny  trunk  and  knotted  arms. 

The  apple-tree  grew  by  the  wall, 

Ugly  and  crooked  and  black ; 

But  it  knew  the  gardener’s  call, 

And  the  children  rode  on  its  back. 

It  scattered  its  blossoms  upon  the  air. 

It  covered  the  ground  with  fruitage  fair. 
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“  Now,  hey,”  said  the  pine,  “  for  the  wood  ! 

Come  live  with  the  forest  band. 

Our  comrades  will  do  you  good, 

And  tall  and  straight  you  will  stand.” 

And  he  swung  his  boughs  to  a  witching  sound, 

And  flung  his  cones  like  coins  around. 

“O  ho!  ”  laughed  sturdy  oak  ; 

“The  life  of  the  field  for  me. 

I  weather  the  lightning-stroke  ; 

My  branches  are  broad  and  free 
Grow  straight  and  slim  in  the  wood  if  you  will, 

Give  me  the  sun  and  the  wind-swept  hill ! 

And  the  apple-tree  murmured  low, 

“  I  am  neither  straight  nor  strong; 

Crooked  my  back  doth  grow 

With  bearing  my  burdens  long.” 

And  it  dropped  its  ftuit  as  it  dropped  a  tear, 

And  reddened  the  ground  with  fragrant  cheer. 

And  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  heard, 

And  he  said  :  “  I  have  use  for  all ; 

For  the  bough  that  shelters  a  bird, 

For  the  beam  that  pillars  a  hall ; 

And  grow  they  tall,  or  grow  they  ill, 

They  grow  but  to  wait  their  Master’s  will.” 

So  a  ship  of  the  oak  was  sent 
Far  over  the  ocean  blue, 

And  the  pine  was  the  mast  that  bent 
As  over  the  waves  it  flew, 

And  the  ruddy  fruit  of  the  apple-tree 
Was  borne  to  a  starving  isle  of  the  sea. 

Now  the  farmer  grows  like  the  oak, 

And  the  townsman  is  proud  and  tall; 

The  city  and  field  are  full  of  folk  — 

But  the  Lord  has  need  of  all. 

—  Selected. 

OUT-OF-DOORS  ARITHMETIC 

Add  bright  buds,  and  sun,  and  flowers, 

New  green  leaves  and  fitful  showers 
To  a  bare  world,  and  the  sum 
Of  the  whole  to  “  Spring  ”  will  come. 

Multiply  these  leaves  by  more, 

And  the  flowers  by  a  score; 

The  result  —  if  found  aright  — 

Will  be  “  Summer,”  long  and  bright. 

Then  divide  the  flowers  and  the  sun 
By  gray  clouds  and  storms  begun, 

And  the  quotient  found  will  be 
“  Autumn  ”  over  land  and  sea. 

From  this  then  subtract  the  red 
Of  the  leaves  up  overhead  — 

Also  every  flower  in  sight, 

And  you’ve  “  Winter,”  cold  and  white. 

—  F.  M.  L. 
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AWAKENING 

Never  yet  was  a  spring-time, 

Late  though  lingered  the  snow, 

That  the  sap  stirred  not  at  the  whisper 
Of  the  south  wind,  sweet  and  low; 

Never  yet  was  a  spring-time 
When  the  buds  forgot  to  blow. 

Ever  the  wings  of  the  summer 
Are  folded  under  the  mould  ; 

Life,  that  has  known  no  dying, 

Is  Love’s,  to  have  and  to  hold, 

Till  sudden,  the  bourgeoning  Easter  ! 

The  song  !  the  green  and  the  gold  ! 

—  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


MAMMA’S  TREE 

One  beautiful  day  in  the  early  spring, 

When  the  woods  with  music  seemed  to  sing 

And  the  whole  of  nature  was  bright  and  gay 
Two  little  children  were  seen  at  their  play. 

Down  by  the  brook  where  the  violets  grow, 

Diligently  working  with  spade  and  hoe, 

Two  little  toilers  in  life’s  great  plan, 

Enjoying  the  present  as  childhood  can. 

A  shout  was  soon  heard  from  dear  baby  Nell, 

The  tones  of  her  voice  as  sweet  as  a  bell, 

“Oh  !  Teddy,' come  quick  !  just  come  once  and  see 
Such  a  dear  little  cunning  baby-tree.” 

They  stood  around  it  in  pleased  surprise, 

With  a  happy  look  in  their  shining  eyes; 

’Till  at  last  Ted  said  in  his  thoughtful  way, 

“  I  am  sure  we  can  have  our  own  Arbor  Day.” 

“We  will  take  it  up  with  the  greatest  care, 

And  tenderly  plant  in  the  garden,  where, 

We’ll  name  it  for  mamma,  for  don’t  you  see, 

If  we  love  her  we  will  care  for  her  tree.” 

—  Sylvia  B.  Norrish. 

A  TROPICAL  FRUIT  TREE 
By  Bertha  F.  Herrick 

Although  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  seldom  ripen  in  temperate  climates,  the  trees 
are  often  cultivated  merely  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  ;  so  that  it  may  prove  of  in¬ 
terest  to  become  further  acquainted  with  their  general  appearance  and  uses  in  their 
far-off  native  habitats. 

The  beautiful  date  palm  is  indigenous  to  Africa  and  Asia,  though  flourishing  in 
all  hot  countries.  There  are  said  to  be  nearly  a  thousand  species,  the  most  vigorous 
specimens  reaching  the  height  of  eighty  feet  and  living  for  200  years.  Each  tree 
yields  from  160  to  200  pounds  of  fruit  in  a  single  season,  some  of  the  clusters 
weighing  nearly  forty  pounds.  It  is  propagated  by  suckers  from  the  root,  whence  its 
name  of  “Phoenix,”  and  bears  its  first  crop  when  about  8  years  of  age. 

No  less  than  360  uses  are  claimed  for  this  invaluable  tree.  The  trunk  furnishes 


timber  for  furniture  and  house-building  as  well  as  fuel,  cooking  utensils,  and  bows 
and  arrows;  the  roots  are  utilized  for  fencing  and  roofing,  and  the  fiber  is  woven  into 
mats,  fishnets,  ropes,  baskets,  and  articles  of  clothing.  Among  the  natives  of  the 
Orient  the  nutritious  fruit  is  the  principal  food  for  nearly  the  entire  year,  and,  pounded 
into  solid  cakes,  is  carried  by  Arabs  journeying  over  the  scorching  desert,  the  stones 
being  used  as  fodder  for  the  camels.  Roasted  and  ground,  the  kernels  make  a  fair 
substitute  for  coffee,  and  are  also  valued  on  account  of  their  oil. 

These  trees  are  sometimes  known  as  the  “  palms  of  victory,”  as  the  large,  frond¬ 
like  leaves  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  those  that  were  strewn  before  the  Saviour 
on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  that  were  borne  with  songs  of  rejoicing  before  ancient 
conquerors  returning  from  their  triumphs  on  the  battlefield  ;  while  on  Palm  Sunday 
and  at  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles  they  are  highly  prized  as  church  decorations. 
In  some  varieties  the  flower-spathes  yield  a  large  quantity  of  sweet  sap,  which  upon 
evaporation  becomes  “  date  sugar,”  this  being  fermented  into  an  intoxicant  called 
“.arrack.”  The  terminal  bud  or  “  cabbage  ”  is  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  is 
boiled  and  eaten  like  a  vegetable. 


Our  Little  Brothers  of  the  Air 


I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  proposition  to  protect  the  birds,  and  my  words 
can  not  be  clothed  in  too  strong  language.  We  are  a  nation  of  vandals.  Birds  make 
the  choir  of  the  heavens  and  should  be  protected. 

—  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

We  hear  the  robin’s  flute-note  clear; 

It  is  the  love-tide  of  the  year. 

—  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROBIN 

The  American  Robin  belongs  to  the  Thrush  family,  of  which  the  Mocking  bird, 
Cat  bird  and  Brown  Thrush  are  other  children.  The  Robin  is  somewhat  larger 
than  his  English  cousin,  Robin  Redbreast,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  him. 
It  makes  its  home  in  nearly  every  section  of  our  country,  and  during  the  winter  always 
migrates  to  milder  climates.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  heralds  of  spring,  coming  as  early 
as  March  or  April,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  birds  to  leave  us  in  the  autumn. 

The  Robin  courts  the  society  of  man,  following  close  upon  the  plow  and  the 
spade,  and  often  becoming  quite  tame  and  domestic.  It  feeds  for  a  month  or  two  on 
strawberries  and  cherries,  but  generally  on  worms  and  insects  picked  out  of  the 
ground.  It  destroys  the  larvae  of  many  of  the  insects  in  the  soil,  and  is  a  positive 
blessing  to  man,  designed  by  the  Creator  for  ornament  and  pleasure,  and  use  in  pro¬ 
tecting  vegetation.  John  Burroughs,  the  bird  lover,  says  it  is  the  most  native  and 
democratic  of  our  birds. 

The  Robin  is  not  a  noted  songster  and  yet  its  carol  is  sweet,  hearty  and  melodious. 
It  has  no  remarkable  habits,  but  shows  considerable  courage  and  anxiety  for  its 
young.  The  Robin’s  nest  is  often  built  in  a  corner  of  a  porch,  or  in  the  angle  of  a  rail 
fence,  but  oftener  is  saddled  on  the  horizontal  limb  of  an  orchard  tree.  The  Robin  is 
not  a  skillful  architect  and  the  masonry  of  his  nest  is  rough  and  the  material  coarse, 
being  composed  largely  of  leaves  or  old  grass  cemented  with  mud.  The  eggs  number 
from  four  to  six  and  are  greenish  blue  in  color,  The  Robin  is  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  birds  of  this  State  and  its  friendly  disposition  and  attractive  habits  make  it  the 
subject  for  interesting  study. 

HOW  OUR  BIRDS  PROTECT  OUR  TREES 

Trees  are  like  great  hotels,  they  are  so  alive  with  their  busy  little  insect  people. 
Like  hotels,  when  looking  for  rooms,  there  is  a  choice  between  outside  ones  and  dark 
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inside  ones.  The  outside  ones  are  in  cracks  in  the  bark  and  here,  in  fall,  visiting  moths 
stow  away  their  eggs  in  snug  winter  bedchambers,  and  sleepy  butterfly  children  wind 
themselves  in  their  silken  covers  and  rest  quietly  till  spring  calls  them  to  unfold  their 
wings  and  seek  the  flowers. 

Beneath  the  bark,  in  the  inside  rooms,  live  the  wood  borers,  and  up  and  down  the 
long  hallways,  boring  ants  run  busily  to  and  fro. 

In  the  spring  the  eggs  left  in  the  bark  hatch  into  hungry  worms,  and  thousands 
of  these  new  guests  climb  up  to  the  airy  roof  gardens  of  the  hotels  to  dine  in  the  green 
restaurants  on  fruit  and  leaves.  Indeed,  so  many  hungry  insect  folk  board  in  the 
hotels  and  live  on  the  wood  and  leaves  that,  if  no  bound  were  put  to  their  work,  the 
boarders  would  quite  eat  up  their  hotels. 

One  small  wood  borer  alone  can  kill  a  whole  great  tree,  and  myriads  of  the  hungry 
creatures  are  always  at  work  in  our  shade  trees. 

Wood  ants  find  the  holes  the  borers  have  made  and  go  on  from  them  tunnelling 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  trees  till  they  have  honeycombed  the  timber 
with  their  galleries.  Any  one  who  goes  to  the  woods  can  see  them  work.  Did  you 
never  find  a  pile  of  sawdust  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  see  a  streak  of  the  dust  on  the 
bark?  That  is  the  work  of  the  ants,  and  while  you  watch,  one  of  the  little  black  work¬ 
men  will  often  come  out  of  a  hole  in  the  bark,  drop  its  load  of  dust  and  hurry  back 
inside  for  more.  The  poor  trees  suffer  sorely,  but  fortunately  there  are  not  only 
hungry  insects,  but  hungry  birds,  and  the  birds,  knowing  full  well  that  the  trees  are 
among  the  best  bird  restaurants,  flock  to  them  eagerly. 

The  Woodpeckers  spend  most  of  their  time  chiselling  through  the  bark  for  insects, 
so  well  hidden  in  the  wood  that  only  such  sharp  bills  and  barbed  tongues  as  theirs  can 
reach  them.  In  winter  they  join  the  cheery  chickadees  and  mulhatches  as  eggers, 
searching  diligently  over  the  crannies  of  the  bark  for  insects’  eggs.  The  champion  of 
their  band  seems  to  be  the  chickadee,  who  has  such  a  hearty  winter  appetite  it  thinks 
nothing  of  eating  5,000  eggs  a  day. 

Besides  the  special  bark  and  wood  birds  that  meet  over  the  trunks  and  branches, 
protecting  the  body  of  the  tree,  there  are  other  birds  that  guard  its  head  and  feet. 

Every  country  boy  knows  how  mice  girdle  the  apple  trees,  gnawing  their  bark 
just  above  the  snow  in  winter.  They  do  so  much  harm  we  would  often  have  to  go 
without  apples  if  it  were  not  for  the  hawks  and  owls,  but  they  are  great  mousers,  and, 
between  them,  work  night  and  day  to  save  the  orchards. 

The  tree  top  protectors  are  more  numerous  than  any  of  the  other  tree  birds,  and 
when  the  leaves  come  out  in  spring,  fall  to  work  with  a  will. 

Orioles,  vireos,  cedar  birds  and  cuckoos  are  the  prize  caterpillar  birds,  but  when 
there  has  been  a  plague  of  insects  in  an  orchard  or  village,  baring  the  trees  of  leaves, 
nearly  all  the  birds  of  the  neighborhood  have  come  to  the  rescue.  And  so  the  birds 
work  all  through  the  year — the  tree  trunk  birds  and  owls  in  winter,  and  the  tree  top 
birds  in  summer —  all  working  to  protect  the  trees,  saving  for  us  both  our  shade  and 
our  fruit  which  the  insects  are  only  waiting  to  destroy. 

—  Florence  A.  Merriam. 

President  Lincoln,  one  morning,  found  that  a  robin’s  nest,  containing  three  little 
robins,  had  been  knocked  off  an  evergreen  tree  near  the  White  House  by  a  careless 
cab-driver.  Kneeling  on  the  ground  and  putting  the  birds  back  in  the  nest  he  replaced 
it  saying,  “  These  birds  are  helpless,  and  I’ll  make  them  happy  again.” 

“  They  will  come  again  to  the  apple-tree, 

Robins  and  all  the  rest, 

And  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  will  be 
The  building  of  the  nest.” 

The  bird  for  all  Nature  chants  the  morning  hymn  and  the  benediction  of  the  day. 
He  is  her  priest  and  her  augur,  her  divine  and  innocent  voice.  Open  your  eyes  to 
evidence,  throw  aside  your  prejudice,  your  traditional  and  derived  opinions.  Dismiss 
your  pride,  and  acknowledge  a  kindred  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  make  one  ashamed. 
What  are  these  ?  They  are  your  brothers. 


—  Michelet. 
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The  great  remedy  for  all  these  wrongs  to  birds  and  animals  lies,  not  in  law  and 
prosecuting  officers,  but  in  the  public  and  private  schools.  A  thousand  cases  can  be 
prevented  by  kind  words  and  humane  education  for  every  one  that  can  be  prevented 
by  prosecution.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  accomplish  anything  of  permanent  value  for 
the  protection  of  those  for  whom  our  societies  are  organized  to  protect,  it  must  be 
through  the  kind  assistance  of  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  When  children  are 
taught  to  be  -kind  to  animals,  to  spare  in  spring-time  the  mother-bird  with  its  nest  of 
young,  to  love  and  pet  domestic  animals,  and  to  speak  kindly  to  all  harmless,  living 
creatures,  they  become  more  kind,  not  only  to  animals,  but  also  to  each  other. 

—  George  T.  Angell. 

The  bravest  are  ever  the  most  humane,  the  most  gentle,  the  most  kind.  If  any 
one  would  be  truly  brave,  let  him  learn  to  be  gentle  and  tender  to  every  one,  and 
everything  about  him. 

—  Rev.  Arthur  Sewell. 

PLEAS  FOR  THE  SPEECHLESS 
Selections  for  three  pupils. 

If  all  the  birds  should  die  not  a  human  being  could  live  on  earth,  for  the  insects 
on  which  the  birds  live  would  increase  so  enormously  as  to  destroy  all  vegetation. 

—  Michelet. 


Professor  E.  E.  Smith  estimates  that  birds  save  for  agricultural  purposes  alone, 
annually,  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  United  States.  We  are  told  that  insect 
life  in  many  places  has  increased  so  as  to  make  human  life  almost  unendurable. 


It  is  known  that  the  killing  of  a  great  number  of  shore  birds  has  been  followed  by 
an  increase  in  human  mortality  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  the  destroyed  birds 
having  formerly  assisted  in  keeping  the  beaches  and  bayous  free  from  decaying  animal 
matter.  New  Orleans  had  a  plague  of  bugs  about  the  middle  of  September,  just  when 
the  yellow  fever  began,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  bugs  proved  far  more  trouble¬ 
some  than  the  disease,  and  certainly  the  annoyance  was  more  immediate.  The  people 
called  it  a  mystery,  but  the  scientists  said  it  was  merely  the  result  of  man’s  improvi¬ 
dence  in  destroying  the  birds.  The  destruction  has  been  going  on  in  Louisiana, 
particularly  on  the  Gulf  coast,  for  years,  and  has  been  carried  on  by  professional 
hunters  who  kill  the  birds  solely  for  millinery  purposes.  Nature  revenges  herself  on 
New  Orleans,  as  she  will  on  every  place  where  birds  are  destroyed  for  fashionable 
purposes. 

—  C.  C.  Marble. 


Never  was  sweeter  music  — 

Sunshine  turned  into  song. 

To  set  us  dreaming  of  summer, 

When  the  days  and  the  dreams  are  long. 


Winged  lute  that  we  call  a  bluebird, 
You  blend  in  a  silver  strain 
The  sound  of  the  laughing  waters, 

The  patter  of  spring’s  sweet  rain, 
The  voice  of  the  wind,  the  sunshine, 
And  fragrance  of  blossoming  things. 
Ah  !  you  are  a  poem  of  April, 

That  God  endowed  with  wings. 


Eben.  E.  Rexford. 


Patriotic  Selections 


This  nation  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

—  Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Behold  it !  Listen  to  it !  Every  star  has  a  tongue ;  every  stripe  is  articulate. 
“  There  is  no  language  nor  speech  where  their  voices  are  not  heard.”  There  is  magic 
in  the  web  of  it.  It  has  an  answer  for  every  question  of  duty.  It  has  a  solution  for 
every  doubt  and  perplexity.  It  has  a  word  of  good  cheer  for  every  hour  of  gloom  or 
despondency.  Behold  it !  Listen  to  it !  It  speaks  of  earlier  and  of  later  struggles. 
It  speaks  of  victories,  and  sometimes  of  reverses  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land.  It  speaks 
of  patriots  and  heroes  among  the  living  and  the  dead.  But  before  all  and  above  all 
other  associations  and  memories,  whether  of  glorious  men,  or  glorious  deeds,  or 
glorious  places,  its  voice  is  ever  of  Union  and  Liberty,  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  Laws. 

—  R.  C.  Winthrop. 

THE  FLAG  GOES  BY 
Hats  off ! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 

Hats  off ! 

The  flag  is  passing  by  ! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 

Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off ! 

The  colors  before  us  fly; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great, 

Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State; 

Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 

Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips ; 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace , 

March  of  a  strong  land’s  swift  increase : 

Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 

Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe ; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong; 

Pride  and  glory  and  honor,  all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off ! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high : 

Hats  off ! 

The  flag  is  passing  by  ! 


—  H.  H.  Bennett. 
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THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE  FLAG 
How  beautiful  it  blows 
Over  the  roofs  so  high, 

With  stripes  like  the  heart  of  the  rose. 

And  stars  as  wh:te  as  the  snows, 

On  background  of  freedom’s  sky  ! 

Flag  that  the  children  love  ; 

Flag  that  their  hands  have  wrought, 

And  spread  to  the  sun  above, 

And  blest  in  their  childish  thought. 

Every  flash  of  its  bars, 

Every  gleam  of  its  stars, 

Kindles  the  patriot  love  afresh — 

All  the  lives  for  it  lost, 

Every  tear  that  it  cost, 

Woven  into  its  silken  mesh. 

Spread  it,  O  hand  of  youth — - 
Symbol  of  loftiest  truth, 

Splendor  of  conquering  might — 

Spread  it  from  learning’s  height ! 

O  shall  it  be  unfurled 
Over  the  widest  world, 

And  waken  beyond  the  sea 
Republics  that  are  to  be. 

—  James  Buckham. 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Our  flag  means  all  that  our  fathers  meant  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  it  means  all 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  meant  ;  it  means  all  that  the  Constitution  of  our 
people,  organizing  for  justice,  for  liberty,  and  for  happiness  meant.  Our  flag  carries 
American  ideas,  American  history  and  American  feelings.  It  has  gathered  and  stored 
chiefly  this  supreme  idea,  divine  right  of  liberty  in  mcui.  Every  color  means  liberty ; 
every  thread  means  liberty ;  every  form  of  star  and  beam  or  stripe  of  light  means 
liberty;  not  lawlessness,  not  license,  but  organized,  institutional  liberty;  liberty 
through  law,  and  laws  for  liberty.  Our  flag  is  not  a  painted  rag.  It  is  a  whole 
national  history.  It  is  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  government.  It  is  the  free  people 
that  stand  in  the  government  on  the  Constitution.  Forget  not  what  it  means,  and  for 
the  sake  of  its  ideas  be  true  to  your  country’s  flag. 

—  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


Had  I  a  dozen  sons,  each  in  my  love  alike,  *  *  *  I  had  rather  had  eleven  die 

nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out  of  action. 

—  Shakespeare. 

This  is  a  maxim  which  I  have  received  by  hereditary  tradition,  that  after  what  I 
owe  to  God,  nothing  should  be  more  dear,  or  more  sacred,  than  the  love  and  respect 
I  owe  to  my  country. 

—  Selected. 


STREAM,  OLD  GLORY ! 
Stream,  Old  Glory  !  bear  your  stars 
High  among  the  seven  ; 

Stream  a  watchfire  on  the  dark, 

And  make  a  sign  in  heaven  ! 

Out  upon  the  four  winds  blow, 

Tell  the  world  your  story  : 

Thrice  in  heart’s  blood  dipped  before 
They  called  your  name  Old  Glory  ! 
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When  from  sky  to  sky  you  float, 

Far  in  wide  savannas. 

Vast  horizons  lost  in  light 
Answer  with  hosannas, 

Symbol  of  unmeasured  power, 

Blessed  promise  sealing, 

All  your  hills  are  hills  of  God, 

And  all  your  founts  are  healing  ! 

Still  to  those  the  wronged  of  earth, 

Sanctuary  render 

For  hope,  and  home,  and  heaven  they  see 
Within  your  sacred  splendor  ! 

Stream,  Old  Glory  !  bear  your  stars 
High  among  the  seven  : 

Stream  a  watchfire  on  the  dark, 

And  make  a  sign  in  heaven  ! 

-  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


Sail  on,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  State  ! 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great  ! 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o’er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee, 

—  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

AMERICA 

God  bless  our  native  land  ! 

Firm  may  she  ever  stand, 

Through  storm  and  night  ; 

When  the  wild  tempests  rave, 

Ruler  of  wind  and  wave, 

Do  Thou  our  country  save 
By  Thy  great  might. 

For  her  our  prayers  shall  rise 
To  God  above  the  skies, 

On  Him  we  wait ; 

Thou  who  art  ever  nigh, 

Guarding  with  watchful  eye, 

To  Thee  aloud  we  cry, 

God  save  the  State. 


Our  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  trained  to  be  Christian  patriots.  And  then  we  are 
sure  that  they  will  be  good  citizens.  We  do  not  build  on  their  learning,  nor  on  their 
graces,  nor  their  creed,  not,  God  knows  !  on  their  wealth.  No  !  We  ask  them  to  love 
their  home  because  it  is  God’s  home;  to  serve  the  State  because  it  is  God’s  kingdom  ; 
and  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 


—  Edward  Everett  Hale. 


